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the Huntington and other interests in the Southern Pacific, and at the same time made an effort to buy the control of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. With these lines in the hands of the Union Pacific interests, the Northern Pacific and Great Northern would be largely shut out of the States of Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, South Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin, except by using other lines of railway, some of which were in the market for sale and might at any time pass under the control of, or be combined with, Union Pacific interests. We, then, with the Northern Pacific, made proposals to the directors of the Burlington to buy their entire property. When this transaction was about being closed, the people who represented the Union Pacific Company, and who had previously tried to buy the Burlington, asked to be allowed to share with us in the purchase of that Company. This proposal we refused, for the reason that it would defeat our purpose in buying the Burlington, and, further, it was against the law of several of the States in which the largest mileage of the Burlington was located.1
If Mr. Hill supposed that, by refusing to allow the Union Pacific to participate in the purchase of the Burlington, he could thwart the purposes of as resolute and resourceful a man as Mr. Harriman, he reckoned without his host. Absorbed in the affairs of the two great Pacific systems which had so recently come under his control, Harriman may have lost sight temporarily of the Burlington danger; but when it became imminent, he acted with characteristic vigor, and met the unlooked-for move of his
1 St. Paul Globe, December 22, 1901.